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Faulkner Resigns From 
Auburn; Cord Resumes 
Presidency of Company 


Faulkner Plans for Future 


Not Revealed; Cord Will 


Continue Plans Laid by Company 
Early in Year 


eran Ill., Nov. 
Cord Corporation, 


the presidency of the Auburn 
sion of the Cord Corporation, 
R. H. Faulkner as president of 

In returning to active manage-% 


ment of Auburn, Mr. Cord says he 
is carrying out plans made at the 
time he went to California on a va- 
cation several] months ago. 

Mr. Faulkner was with Auburn in 
the sales department prior to Mr. 
Cord’s connection with Auburn in 
1924. Since then Faulkner's rise 
has been rapid. He became presi- 
dent of Auburn in February, 1931 

Mr. Faulkner’s future plans have 
not been definitely revealed, but it 
was made clear that his leaving 
Auburn is not for the purpose of 
becoming connected with any other 
company affiliate? with the Cord 
corporation. 

Mr. Cord says: “The future for 
the automobile business is what it 
always bas h-°n. I mean the pub- 
lic’s need ior automotive transpor- 
tation constantly increases. There- 


(Continued on Page 3» 


20.—E. L. Cord, 
announces that he again assumes 


president of the 


Automobile Company, a divi- 
and that the resignation of 
Auburn has been accepted. 


BAY STATE TRUCK 
LEADER —ASSAILS 
R. R. COMPETITION 


Springfield, Mass, Nov. 20.—Day 
Baker, secretary of the Motor Truck | 
Club of Massachusetts, addressed | 
members of the Engineering Society | 
of Western Massachusetts at a din- 
ner meeting in Hotel Highland. 

Mr, Baker declared that the com- | 
petition of the railroads with the 
growing trucking industry was of 
the deadly sort which aimed to wipe 


out the trucking business and he}; - 


cited specific instances in proof of 
his point. 
He recalled the days when the 





(Continued on Page 3) 
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5 _ Per Year 


Manufacturers Expand Salvage 
Program With Appointment of 
Official Yards for Junking Cars 





Revanee Peclbars 


E. L. CORD, head of the Cord 
Corporation, has resumed active 
management of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Company, following the 
resignation of President Faulkner 


Stewart-Warner Introduces 


Normally EnergizedBrakeSystem 


HICAGO, Nov. 


20.—Coincidental with the introduction 


of its power unit, described in yesterday’s Automotive 
Daily News, came announcement of a new normally energized 


braking system from 
In yesterday’s Automobile Daily® 
News the Stewart-Warner power 
unit was described and when it is 
considered that the power unit pro- 
vides very low pedal pressure and 
great reserve travel, it can be un- 
derstood that Stewart - Warner 
adopted a normally energized sys- 
tem instead of a self energizing type 
The brake layout shown herewith 
is extremely simple, using small 


—— ee, 


the Stewart- ‘Warner organization. 


sence of binding on the cross-shafts. 
The system consists of four two- 
shoe brakes, the shoes being forgings 
and actuated at the wheels by cams. 

There is a cross-shaft in front, a 
eross-Shaft in the rear and these 
are connected to the operating pedal 


( Continued on Page 3) 


bearings, is rigid, and there is an : 


PLYMOUTH NOW 
ON DISPLAY WILL 
APPEAR AT SHOW 


Detroit, Nov. 20.—A_ statement 
made today by Harry Moock, general 
manager of the Plymouth Motor 
Corporation, declares that “The va- 
rious models of the new floating 


(Continued on Page 4) 


HERE IS THE PLAN and side view of power installation with Stewart-Warner wheel brakes and linkage 


|Decision to Permit the tote of Salvaged Parts Opens 
Way to Profitable Operation of 
Junk Depots 


EW YORK, Nov. 


20.—Automobile manufacturers are 


developing plans to expand their car-salvage program 
as a result of a survey in various parts of the country just 


completed by H. R. Cobleigh 


upon the recommendation of 


the sales managers’ committee of the National Automobile 


WILLYS-OVERLAND 
REPORTS INCREASED 
DEALER INTEREST 


Toledo, O., Nov. 20.—Closely fol- 
lowing the announcement that sales 
of Willys-Overland products in Oc- 
tober exceeded September sales by 
37 per cent. and were 94 per cent. 
greater than October of last year, 
comes the statement that important 


distributor and dealer connections 
closed within the last few weeks in- 
dicate a remarkable new interest in 
the value of the company’s fran- 
chise. 

“We have only recently closed new 
distributor contracts in ten metro- 
politan points in addition to signing 
an impressive number of new deal- 
ers,” says H, B. Harper, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales. “It is 
not alone the fact that we have 
signed these new accounts that pre- 
sents such a splendid outlook for 
Willys-Overland, but more impor- 
tant the fine standing of the indi- 


(Continued on Page 5) 





—¢Chamber of Commerce. 


Mr. Cobleigh is preparing a re- 
port and recommendations for the 
directors of the chamber. In dis- 
cussing the matter with press repre- 
sentatives, he said: 

“How to retire and economically 
dispose of cars that have outlived 
their usefulness and become a men- 
ace to safety on the highways, is one 
of the keenest problems facing the 
industry. It is not a question of 
getting them away from owners, for 
they are continually trading them 
in for better transportation. The 
difficulty has been to persuade car 
dealers to scrap them. 

“Almost invariably they are taken 
in by dealers at more than their 
real value. To minimize their loss 
they have resold them as automo- 
biles where possible. Even when 
they have been willing to dispose 
of them as junk, they have had no 
guarantee that automobile wreckers 
would not resell] them entire, put- 
ting them on the market again and 
again, to continually reappear at 
dealers’ showrooms as trade-ins. It 
was to stop this vicious cycle that 
dealers in several cities have oper- 
ated co-operative salvage yards to 
insure destruction of junk cars. 

“Still there remained the deal- 


(Continued on _ Cantinned om Fage &) 5) 


N. A. C.C. APPROVES REVISION 
OF STANDARD WARRANTY; 


EW YORK, Nov. 20.—Warranty practices in the auto- 
mobile industry would be simplified and standardized 
under a plan which has been recommended by the industry’s 
sales managers and endorsed by directors of the National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce for adoption by all 


passenger car manufacturers. 
Under the new plan, motor car’ 


buyers will receive protection 
against mechanical defects for a 
period of ninety days after purchase 


of the car or until the vehicle has} 


traveled 4,000 miies, whichever event 
shall occur first. The terms of the 
old warranty agreement were heard 
on a flat agreement of ninety days. 

The proposed plan protects car 
buyers against mechanica] defects 
that might be discovered during the 
period of contract, with the excep- 
tion of defects in tires, which are 
covered by the guarantee of tire 
manufacturers. Under the terms of 
the old warranty, no responsibility 
was assumed by the automobile 
manufacturer for the failures of 
rims, electric apparatus and certain 
accessories, 

Under the proposed Owner's Serv- 
ice Policy, provision is made for: 

1. Correction of | defects in ma- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


[FORD BUYS SITE 


FOR NEW VIRGINIA 
ASSEMBLY PLANT 


Washington, Nov. 20.—The Ford 
Motor Company has bought a five- 
acre tract in Alexandria, Va. 

The large Ford plan on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue here has been sold 
to the government and must be 
vacated in April. 

The large Ford plant on Penn- 
tomac River and the channel will 
permit ocean-going vessels to enter, 
It is only a short distance from 
the business center of Washington, 

Rumors were current today that 
the company would build a new as- 
sembly and distribution plant on the 
site and that about 160 men will be 
employed. 
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METROPOLITAN S. A. E. 
DISCUSSED VALUE 
OF LIGHTER VEHICLES 


By J. RUSSELL WALSH 


New York, Nov. 20.—‘“Most of the 
vehicles being built today have been 
increased in size and weight every 
year since their first introduction 
to the trade, making it mecessary 
to either increase the size of the 
engine, increase the compression 
ratio, piston displacment or the 
rear axle ratio to obtain the de- 
sired performance. Very little con- 
sideration has been given to the car 
weight, vet this factor is very im- 
portant.” 

These comments were made by 
Frank Jardine, chief engineer, cast- 
ings division, Aluminum Company 
of America, before the regular 
monthly meeting of the Metropoli- 
tan Section, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, which was held at the 
A. W. A. Clubhouse here tonight. 

“A decrease of 10 per cent. in car 
weight,” the ‘speaker continued in 
discussing “The Possibilities of Light 
Alloys in Motor Vehicle Construc- 
tion,” “will result in an increase of 
approximately 12 per cent. in car 
performance and a reduction in fuel 
consumption of approximately 20 
per cent.” 

Referring to the work done in the 
past year in the development of the 
“tear-drop” car, it was pointed out 
that by carrying streamlining to 
the extreme, real advantages in 
maximum speed with minimum 
power can be obtained. This method 
of obtaining better performance at 
high speed is quite promising, but 
is not so satisfactory at low speeds. 
The properly streamlined car is 
far from what is commonly ac- 
cepted as conventional and there 
seems to be no way of deciding 
whether or not such a change would 
meet with public favor. 

The cost of aluminum is slightly 
higher than the materials in more 
common use, but by careful engi- 
neering, this cost can be held to a 





point ranging from 15 to 25 cents] mercial vehicles using highways for 


per pound weight saved. The weight 
saving possible is, in most cases, Mr. 
Jardine stated, approximately 50 





per cent. of the iron or steel re- 
placed by aluminum. 

In the truck and bus field, Mr. 
Jardine explained, the operator is 
vitally interested in pay-load, cost 
of operation, and cost of mainte- 
nance. Highway weight limitations 
have also made necessary the reduc- 
tion of gross weights. Despite these 
considerations the truck manufac- 
turers have been slow to adopt light 
alloys for chassis construction, 
which make it possible to meet 
weight restrictions in cases where 
they handicap the operator, or to 
permit the operator to increase the 
pay load. 

H. V. Middleworth was elected 
specia] representative for the Na- 
tional Nominating Committee with 
G. W. Round and Carl F. Scott al- 
ternates. A. L. Beall was elected 
representative on the section com- 
mittee. 


RAILROADS WOULD TAX 
ALL TRUCKS, BUSES 
ON ONTARIO HIGHWAYS 


Montreal, Nov. 20.—Regulation of 
motor truck transportation in 
Ontario was forecast yesterday by 
Premier George S, Henry when 
twenty-seven delegates of the af- 
filiated railwaymen’s organization, 
also representing shipment by rail 
associations in fifteen municipal- 
ities, waited on him at Parliament 
Building. 

Stressing the alleged unfair compe- 
tition by trucks, the delegation asked 
that no buses or trucks be permitted 
where adequate railroad transporta- 
tion facilities already exist or where 
steam railways are willing to pro- 
vide such facilities. 

They asked that all buses, and 
j trucks be placed under control, 
administration and supervision of 
a railway and municipal board or 
similar commission and be operated 
|.under conditions similar to that im- 
posed on railways, especially with 
regard to fixing of rates and the 
elimination of destructive competi- 
tion. 

The 





delegation wanted all com- 


revenue purposes to be taxed on 


basis commensurate with the use 


they make of highways. 
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UR 


connection with 


Willys-Overland has been profitable 


to us. During the twenty two years 


that we have been selling Willys- 


Overland cars, our registrations in 


our home county 


have always been 


near the top of the list.” 


—Boise Overland Co. 


Boise. Idaho 


Write or wire for particulars of this 


profu-building franchise 


WILLYS-OVERLAND., INc. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Willye-Overland, Ltd., Teronio, Canada 


WIELLYS SIXES AND EIGHTS 


WILLYS 


KNIGHTS 


WEELLYS SIX TRUCKS 



















josern L. HARDIG, whose ap- 

pointment to the post ef as- 

sistant general manager of Camp- 

bell-Ewald Company was an- 

nounced in Automotive Daily News 
yesterday 


MAGNESIUM ALLOYS SEEN 
AS BASIC MATERIAL 
FOR LIGHTER CARS 


Cleveland, O., Nov. 20.— Several 
large automobile manufacturers 
plan next year to uSe magnesium 
alloys which will eliminate about 
one-third of the weight of the 
vehicle without a decrease in size 
or carrying power, L. B. Grant of 
the Dow Chemical Company, Mid- 
land, Mich., told delegates at the 
Conference on Metals and Alloys 
under the auspices of the Case 
Schoo] of Applied Science. The con- 
ference was sponsored by the Cleve- 
land Engineering Society. 

Magnesium alloys were developed 
in Germany during the war and 
manufacture in this country was 
started soon after the war ended. 
The metal was then largely used in 
airplane production and sold for $5 
a pound. Today it is priced at 32 
cents. During the past year more 
than 75,000 pounds were used in 
this country in the production of 
airplanes, An average of about 
twenty pounds to each airplane was 
used, according to Mr. Grant. 


NEW BUICKS ACCLAIMED 
AT CANADIAN SHOWING 


Ottawa, Ont., Nov. 20.—Interest 
taken by the public in the new 
products of General Motors Products 
of Canada, Ltd., which, according to 
reports received at the head office 
from Toronts and other Eastern 
cities, give distinct cause for opti- 
mism, is taken by officials of the 
company to be as much a sign of in- 
creased “buying interest’ as of in- 
terest in the improvements in the 
new McLaughlin-Buick. Double the 
usual attention was being paid the 
new cars, dealers have informed the 
factory, and over 100,000 persons are 
estimated to have seen the 1932 
products in show rooms. 

“Reports are most encouraging,” 
said William cC. Herring, general 
sales manager for General Motors, 
“and are significant in view of the 
fact that McLaughlin-Buick is first 
of the 1932 parade of new cars, and 
I am led to hope that it marks a 
definite turn of the tide of buying 
sentiment, not only in the motor car 
world but in business generally.” 


STERLING GETS ORDER FOR 
10 HEAVY TRUCKS 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—The Sterling 
Motor Truck Company, Milwaukee. 
reports receipt of an order this week 
for ten heavy duty tractor-type mo- 
tor trucks from the Interstate 
Trucking Company, Chicago. This 
company, it is stated, is one of the 
pioneers in intercity freight hauling 
and operates between many cities 
out of Chicago. During the past few 
years it has practically stan- 
dardized on trucks made by Ster- 
ling, and, according to Sterling of- 
ficials, has some thirty of their 
product now In use 





Greasing the Wheels of 
Progress 
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Saving Transportation 
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The Last Word in Something 
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AT O’DEA hasn’t copyrighted this idea, but it jis a new 

one, I believe, and he’s entitled to the credit for pioneer- 

ing it. It is so good and sounds so original that, with Pat’s 

permission, the column is passing it along to dealers in other 

parts of the country seeking to coax winter business into 
their service departments. 

To begin at the beginning and not forgetting that Pat 
O’Dea is Graham-Paige distributor in the Detroit area, 
O’Dea started his campaign with a direct-mail broadside to 
the 8,000 Graham owners in his kingdom. The broadside 
was an invitation to each owner to drop in to the service sta- 
tion on Endicott Street and have a greasing on the house—no 
charge, mind you; just a desire on the part of O’Dea to start 
his owners into the winter season properl¥ greased. 

Of course, back of this is the hope that an ewner taking 
advantage of this free gratis for nothing pxoposition will 
discover other ills that need treatment and the service depart- 
ment will profit thereby. 

* 

HIS free greasing service started last Tuesday and the 

first day’s report showed fifteen owners having addi- 
work~done. Inasmuch as the 8,000 are being 


> 1 


tional 

sen through a mailing of 500 a day, this isn’t at 
| all a bad showing and proves Pat knows his psychology. 
But this isn’t the real big story. The trap is baited with 
stronger cheese, for in the big service station and where the 
grease-seekers must pass is a complete line of winter acces- 
sories, a miniature show, with some half dozen concerns 
exhibiting winter fitments which they sell to Graham visiting 
owners getting ready for winter. 

| There you find McAleer with automobile polishes and 
|refinishing materials; the United States Rubber Company 
with safety tires; Automobile Equipment Company with car 
heaters, windshield defrosters, chains, robes, cigar lighters, 
etc.; Willard Battery with batteries; Tidewater Oil with oils 
and greases; National Carbon with anti-freezes, Motorola 
| with automobile radios, and the Automobile Club of Michigan 
seeking new members. 

Of course, it is too early to predict results, but the way 
it looks now O’Dea has hit on an idea that is going to make 
the old cash register jingle merrily during the dull time 
between now and Christmas. 


heard the confession of a self-admitted joy rider 
BB between Birmingham and Detroit, Birmingham being our 
high-hat suburb to the north, which charges 45 cents bus 
fare to come into town. The confession was worth hearing, 
| S08 it effectively demonstrated the uneconomical use of the 
automobile. 

The joy rider owns-a car but doesn’t drive in. He 
| usually is picked up by a fellow townsman and this way he 
| has discovered we are not getting out of the automobile all 
| we should. He’s been checking at Eight Mile Road during 
traffic waits, and has found that on the average the red 
| light stops thirty-one cars carrying thirty-nine people. 

That means that each uses about 22 cents’ worth of gaso- 
line when the thirty-nine could be packed into five big cars 
| and brought to the city at a cost of 3 cents per passenger. 

This joy rider, though, is not a grafter. As he gets out 
at Grand Boulevard he slips a thin dime into the ash tray, 
where it will be found later, to pay for his transportation. 


* 





ok * « 


N a par with the above is the story told about the time 

when Detroit taxis were running on a nickel flagpole, 
meaning an initial starting charge of 5 cents. A thrifty 
member of the Detroit Athletic Club distovered he could go 
from the club to his office in the Book Tower over a certain 
route for exactly 10 cents. One time the taxi driver had 
tough breaks in traffic and just as the Book Tower hove in 
sight the meter was about to jump to 15 cents. The clubman 
signaled to stop, and as he stepped out the meter flopped the 
third five as he tendered his usual dime. Whereupon he 
resigned himself to his fate, hopped back into the cab and 
ordered the driver to continue to the Beok Tower. That’s 
about the last ‘ward in something. 
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“ Mepport the Shop Equipment 
Section 


HIS year more than ever before the shop equipment 

section of the national automobile shows at New York 
and Chicago deserves support. Manufacturers of this sort 
of equipment, in common with all the machine tool industry, 
have been through a bad time. Concerns which are progres- 
sive and want to keep their machinery up to the minute 
have had to conserve their resources and delay buying equip- 
ment that they normally would have gotten. Other companies 
not quite so progressive have used the obvious excuse of hard 
times to get along with obsolete equipment. 

It is generally assumed that it will be some months 
before the purchasers of shop equipment begin to feel the 
effects of revival. For some months repair shops, dealer- 
ships, etc., are going to have to worry along on reduced 
incomes. They will not be in the market for new shop 
equipment until spring brings a revival of vehicle usage and 
demand for repairs and replacements brings money into 
the tills. 

Nevertheless, this is the time to show those who operate 
our repair and maintenance divisions the newest machines 
and equipment to make their shops more efficient. 
Show them now how they can do better work at a cheaper 
rate and they will buy. Even though the long looked for 
business revival has only just started, the important factor 
in the situation is that there is a better feeling everywhere. 
We actually believe now that the mystic corner has been 
turned. We are expecting a revival, slow and gradual per- 
haps, but we do expect betterment. This has put a new slant 
on our national psychology. Possible buyers of investment 
products, which shop equipment certainly is, are in a frame 
of mind that will permit them to buy. The former tendency 
to hold onto all possible cash to see what is going to happen 
has altered radically in the past few weeks. With hope 
taking the place of fear as the fundamental characteristic 
of our national psychology, individuals and companies can 
be persuexled to buy if they are shown that they are making 
an investment that will pay dividends with continuing 
improvement. 

The shop equipment manufacturers have got the 


Contributing editor, 
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-|STEWART-WARNER’S - 


NORMALLY ENERGIZED ' 
BRAKING SYSTEM, 


(Continued From Page 1) 


or lever as shown on the simple lay- 
out herewith. Provision is made for 
correcting errors due to front spring 
deflection and for steering inter- 
ference with front wheel braking 
The front and rear actuating rods, 
that is, those that connect with the 
brake cam shaft levers, are connected 
to a distributing lever so-called 
which is operated by the brake pedal 
When the pedal is depressed both 
front and rear brakes act simultane- 


ously, Further depression of the 
pedal causes greater movement ol 
the front shoes over the rear. AS 


a result of the use of the distribu- 
ting lever there is an exact prede- 


NOVEL fUR Z1, LIST 


wise and also on center, repardiess 
of the movement of the shoe away 
from the shaft when expanded. 

When the pull-back springs re- 
tract the shoes, the barrel shaped 
faces provided on the barrel cam 
position all parts within the drum. 
As soon as the cam is revolved and 
the shoe leaves the face of the 
centralizing screw, the cam is free 
to float in either direction. This is 
designed to prevent binding of the 
| parts. 











(Continued on Page 8) 


BAY STATE TRUCK 
| LEADER ASSAILS 
R. R. COMPETITION 


(Continued from Paze 1) 


| Lowell-to-Boston canal had objected 


to the proposed law to grant a 
charter to the Lowell-to-Boston 
railroad on the grounds that many 





termined distribution of the brake 
forces between the front and rear 
brakes due not only to drum ex- 
pansion due to heat, but from lining 
wear also. Thus braking force dis- 
tribution is obtained through travel 
rather than through leverage. 

Among the claims made for this 
new braking system are strength, 
accuracy, simplicity of design and 
fewness of parts. All parts are inter- 
changeable front and rear, except 
the cam shafts proper. With the 
co-operation of the car engineering 
departments, it is stated, even the 
backing plates can be made fully 
interchangeable. 

Each pair of shoes is actuated by 
a cam mounted on a floating cam 
Shaft, so that the same pressure 
applies on the shoes of all wheels. 
Strong pull-back springs are placed 
to assure their holding the cam and 
cam shaft securely in place and to 
release without undesirable snap ac- 
tion. 

At the cam end of the shoe con- 
tact surfaces are provided. These 
are forged integrally on the shoe, 
from rolled section bar _ stock, 
making the sho@ a one-piece forg- 
ing. The contact surfaces are 
so designed that they accurately 
position the cam in the drum end- 


pte eERRCR ERENT ENTE 
| COMING EVENTS | 


NOVEMBER 


%8-Dec, 9—Brussels, Belgium. 
Salon. 








Automobile 
29-Dec. 5—New York, N. ¥. 

Salon, Hotel Commodore. 
30-Dec. 4—New York City. American So- 


Automobile 


ciety of Mechanica! Engineers, an- 
nual meeting 
DECEMBER 
j—Atlantic City, N. J. Fabric Auto 
Equipment Assoication, meeting. 
7-12—Altlantic City, N. J. Motor and 


Equipment Association and National 


Standard Parts Association. Joint 
Trade Show. 
%-i1—Atlantic City, N. J. American In- 


situte of Chemical Engineers, meet- 
ing. 
JANUARY 


9-16—New York City. National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. Nationa) 
Automobile Show. 

9-17—Los Angeles. Annual Automobile 
Show of the Los Angeles Motor Car 
Dealers Association 

10-13—Chieago. National Wheel and Rim 





psychological cards stacked in their favor, if we may use such 

an expression. Their best lead at the moment is a convincing 

display at the national automobile shows, which will attract 

more dealers this year than last and dealers in a much more 

favorable frame of mind toward buying equipment to insure 
* future profits. 


Something Better 
JN a recent interview, Henry Ford made an extremely acute 
observation, which industrialists in general will do well 
to ponder. He said: “The stock market will go up when it 
has something to go up on—when American industry turns 
out something better than it now has. All our so-ealled 
progress has slipped behind the times. The automobile has 
not even started yet. The automobile is just where the 
electric light was when Mr. Edison left it. Everything is yet 
to be done. There is more work to be done than this country 
can catch up with in ten years.” 

Probably Mr. Ford himself would be the first to 
acknowledge that he had given us the historic example of the} 
danger of allowing progress to slip behind the times. Some 
years ago he clung to the old mode! T in spite of falling sales 
and evidences that the public considered the vehicle “behind 
the times.” Only his manufacturing genius enabled him to 
rectify the mistake with his model A. 

However, we believe that the automotive industry this 
year has worked along the exact line of Mr. Ford’s argument. 
It is going to give the public something better than it ever 
has had in the way of motor vehicles at a cheaper price. If 
all industries follow this lead we shall work out of our depres- 
sion more rapidly than we are inclined to believe. 





Association, annual convention, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel 

11-14—Detroit, Mich. American Road 
Biulders Association, nintr 
convention and show. 

14—New York City. Society of Auto- 

motive Engineers, annual dinner 
Pennsyvivania Hotel 

16-18—Detroit, Mich. National Tire Deal- 
ers Association, annual meeting. 

16-23—Newark, N. J Newark Automobile 
Dealers’ Association’s annual show 

16-23—Buffalo. N. ¥. Annual automobile 
show of Buffalo Automotive Trade 


twenty- 


Association, Inc., 174th Regiment 
Armory 
17-18—Chicageo National Assoication of 


Finance Companies, annual meeting. 
17-23—Cincinnati. Automobile show of Cin- 


cinnati Automobile Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation 

17-23—Milwaukee. Annual Automobile 
Show, Milwaukee Automotive 
Trades, Inc 

22-30—New York. Nationa] Motor Boat | 


Show, Grand Centra! Palace 
23-30—Detroit, Mich. Annual show 
vention Hall. 
23-30—Baltimore. Annua! Automobile Show. 
23-30—Minneapolis. Annual Automobile 
Show of Minneapolis Automobile 
Trade Assoication 
23-30—Pittsburgh. Annua! automobile show 
of Pittsbuigh Automobile Dealers’ 
Association, Motor Square Garden. 
25-29—Deiroit, Mich. Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers, meeting, 
Bok Cadillac Hotel 
30-Feb. 6—Cleveland. Annual Automobile 
Show of the Cleveland Automobile 
Manufacturers and Dealers Associa- 
tion, Public Auditorium 
30-Feb. 6—Chieago, Ill National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, National 
Automobile Show 
30-Feb. 6—Chicago, Hl, 
Hotel Drake. 
FEBRUARY 


Annual Automobile Show 
Inc. 


Con- 





annual 


Automobile Salon 


6-13—St. 
St. 


Paul, 
Pau! Automobile Dealers, 
13-20—Kansas City, Mo, Annual) Auto- 
mobile Show, Kansas City Motor 
Car Dealers’ Association. American | 
Royal Building. 
13-20—Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hotel Biltmore. 
21—Peeria, Ill. Automobile Show. 
March 5—San Francisco, Cal. Auicmo- 
bile Salon, Palace Hotel. 


Automobile Salon 





17- 
22- 


widows had their mites invested in 
the canal, that savings banks had 
their funds tied up in it, and that 
the canal was giving adequate ser- 
vice anyway. The state not only 
granted the franchise, he said, but 
added a generous subsidy of the 
sort which the railroads now gener- 
ally charge the _ truckers receive 
from the public which is supposed 
to contribute so generously to the 


support of the roads the truckers 
use, 
He cited the case of the New 


Haven Railroad and the history of 
the lowering of the Boston-to-New 
York bus fare. The fare was placed 
originally at $5, he said, and was 
lowered by all operating companies 
to $4 after railroads, the Berkshire 
and the Victoria lines, had cut 
theirs. He said that upon his own 
objections made personally to Ar- 
thur Russell of the New Haven road, 
Russell replied that the fare would 
be dropped to $2.50 before it would 
get back to $5, and that the com- 


pany hoped by so doling to drive 
some of the other buses off the 
road. The fare is now $2.50, he 
said. 


He said the truckers would not 


object to competition, but that the 
New England Transportation Com- 


$6 Profit 





now pending. 


ae 








pany was taking freight 1 for less al- 
most than gas and oil alone re- 
quired to haul it. To show that the 
transportation company was operat- 
ing at a considerable loss, he quoted 
from a balance sheet filed with the 
Department of Public Utilities of 
this state, according to which it 
had suffered a deficit of about $188,- 
000 for the period #t covered, and he 
said that President J. J. Pelley of 
the New Haven road had admitted 
that loss at a hearing within the 
last few days. 


CORD RESUMES 
AUBURN HELM; 
FAULKNER RESIGNS 


(Continued From Page 1) 


companies that are able to 
newer, better built cars 
that offer greater value for less 
cost will enjoy an ever increasing 
public patronage. That has always 
been Auburn’s aim, and accounts 
for Auburn’s remarkable sales in- 
crease this year. 

“Our plans for the future are 
based on the possibility that the 
automobile industry may have a 
smaller total volume to share next 
year than this. Auburn’s plans are 
made to meet that kind of a market. 
In preparation for the future, divi- 
sions of the Cord corporation have 
invested more money this year than 
ever before in engineering develop- 
ment work and in improved manu- 
facturing methods. Our optimism is 
based upon confidence in our or- 
ganization’s ability to surpass its 
record of 1931.” 


WESTERN STEEL MILLS 
GAIN IN CAR DEMAND 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—Steel producers 
here report that plans of motor car 
manufacturers for increased output 
are being reflected in a 50 per cent. 
larger demand in automobile ton- 
nage placed with Western mills, as 
compared with a few weeks ago. A 
leading producer looks for a still 
further gain as a result of orders 


fore, 
produce 


in 10 Minutes 


for dealers who sell 


Pines Winterfronts 


1931 promises more sales than ever 
on this motor necessity. 


ERE'S the profit opportunity 
you've been looking for. You 
actually earn $6 in 10 minutes by 
installing Pines Automatic Winter- 
fronts! Your investment is small 
. prices are low... turnover is 
fast. And your profits are excep- 
tionally worth while! 

Motor car owners are more 
anxious than ever to make every 
dollar count. To Pines dealers that 
means one thing ... more Winter- 
front sales. Because Pines Winter- 
front is a necessity, not a luxury. 
The public realizes that cold 
weather endangers the life of mo- 
tors not equipped with this auto- 
matic protection. ..that Pines 
Winterfront provides motor insur- 
ance worth many times its cost. 

New low prices on Pines Win- 
terfront, too. $15 for small size; 
$20 for large size. 

Don’t miss this chance for extra 
fall and winter profits. Order your 
Winterfront stock right now. If 
you do not handle Pines Winter- 
front and want more information, 
get in touch with your nearest 
Pines distributor, Or write us for 
his name, 


PINES WINTERFRONT 


COMPANY 
1151 North Cicero Ave., Chicago 








NEW 


PINES ee 


UEMER 


A New Profit-Maker for Dealers 


Here’s the new device—the Pines 
Universal Fuemer—the only device 
that instantly starts cold motors! It 
fits all model cars and motors and 
can be installed in a jiffy. Used as 
standard equipment by three fine car 
manufacturers. Not merely an acces- 
sory, but a NECESSITY. Ask your 
Pines distributor for full ‘details. 

















STANDARD WARRANTY 
REVISION APPROVED 
BY MOTOR CHAMBER 
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terial or workmanship during the 
life of the contract by any author- 
ized dealer of the car manufacturer 
without charge to the owner. — 
2. From one to three periodic in- 
spections and adjustments of the 
new car, depending upon its cost. 
It is understood that manufac- 
turers would not be under obligation 
to accept all or any portions of the 
plan, but that the Standard War- 
ranty and Owner’s Service Policy 
were intended to define responsibili- 
ties which manufacturers could be 
expected to assume. : 
Details of the plan were agreea 
upon at a meeting of the sales ex- 
ecutives of twenty-one manufac- 
turers, under the chairmanship of 
R. H. Grant, General Motors Cor- 
poration, in Detroit on October 24, 
and their recommendations received 
the approval of the chamber direc- 
torate, which voted to present for 
adoption by the entire industry. 


WAUKESHA MOTORS TO 
DECLARE REGULAR 
DIVIDEND, SAYS HORNING 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—‘“The regular 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents a 
share will be declared at our Decem- 
ber 1 meeting,” said H. L. Horning, 
president, Waukesha Motors Com- 





pany. 

Net profit of Waukesha Motors 
Company for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1931, was equivalent to $3.76 
a share against $4.50 in the like 1930 
period. Dividend requirements of 
$3 annually, for the fiscal year, 
which have remained unchanged 
throughout the depression, were 
therefore covered by a comfortable 
margin. 


HAYES BODY SHOWS 
LOSS AFTER CHARGES 
FOR THIRD QUARTER 


Detroit, Nov. 20—Hayes Body 
Corporation reports for quarter 
ended September 30, 1931, net loss of 
$106,260 after depreciation, interest, 
etc., comparing with net loss of 
$70,101 in preceding quarter and net 
loss of $100,645 in third quarter of 
previous year. 

Net loss for nine months ended 
September 30, 1931, was $269,696 
after above charges against net loss 
of $486,414 in first nine months 
of 1930. 
YELLOW CAB VOTES 
DIVIDEND REDUCTION 

New York, Nov. 20.—Directors of 
Chicago Yellow Cab Company yes- 
terday declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 50 cents, placing stock on 
a $2 annual basis, against $3 pre- 
viously. Dividend is payable March 
1 to stock of record February 19. 





HOUDAILLE DECLARES 
QUARTEF LY 6214 CENTS 
Chicago, Nov. 20.—The Houdaille- 
Hershey Corporation has declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of 
6212 cents on the Class A stock, 
payable January 2 to stockholders 
of record December 18. 


FORGED STOCK 

New York, Nov. 20—A warning 
concerning fraudulent odd-lot cer- 
tificates for stock of the General 
Motors Corporation was sent out 
yesterday by Ashbel Green, secre- 
tary of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. He said three counterfeit 
certificates representing 220 shares 
had turned up in Seattle, Wash. 
Forged certificates for General Mo- 
tors stock have been found from 
time to time in the last year. 








AMERICAN LA FRANCE 

New York, Nov. 20.—American La 
France and Foamite Corporation 
reports for the three months ended 
September 30 net profit of $14,235, 
after interest, depreciation and taxes, 
equal to 24 cents a share on 58,000 
shares of 7 per cent. preferred stock, 
against net loss of $107,623 in pre- 
ceding quarter and net loss of $4,881 
in third quarter last year. For the 
nine months ended September 30 net 
Joss amounted to $225,950, compared 
with net loss of $116,486 in first 
nine months of 1930, 
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B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
TRANSFERS HOOVER 


Akron, O., Noy. 20.—J. R. Hoover, 


for two years manager of the gen-| 


eral chemical laboratories of the B. 
F, Goodrich Company, has been ap- 
pointed to the chemical sales divi- 
sion of the company. L. N. Freeman 
becomes the new manager of the 
laboratories. 


PEORIA, ILL., WILL HOLD 
ITS SHOW FEB, 17 to 21 
Peoria, Tll., Nov. 20.—The Peoria 
automobile show date has been set 
for February 17 to 21, inclusive, at 
the Caterpillar display room. 








PLYMOUTH NOW 
ON DISPLAY WILL 
APPEAR AT SHOW 
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sible changes for the shows and is 


evidence that the factory feels that 
public acceptance of new line, which 
appeared in July, has justified the 
decision since the debut. Plymouth 
has been in third plae in registra- 
tions throughout the country, and at 
many points it ranked first. Plym- 
outh percentage of total cars sold in 


power Plymouth which are now ©N/ September was 13.51 per cent., com- 


display in the showrooms of every 
Chrysler, Dodge and De Soto deal- 
er in the United States, are the 
same Plymouths that will be dis- 
played at the forthcoming national 
shows in New York and Chicago.” 
This sets at rest rumors of pos- 


pared with 3.43 per cent. the same 
month in 1930. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 
IN THE AUTOMOTIVE DAILY 
NEWS BRING RESULTS 











MULLINS 
STAMPINGS 


FOR THE AUTOMOBILE 
INDUSTRY 
















Mullins Mfg. Corp., Salem, Ohio 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


General Motors Building, Detroit. 









CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co. of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising 
Some of this data has been published previously, but it is given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers. Readers desiring 
Some of this data has been published previously, but it is 


Returns for today: Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, 


In this table 26 states and the District of Columbia. 







































































































































































~ 2 
States 2 4 3 
i i] 3 
6 i s 
Arkansas | 1| 2 12} 3; 277 | 18| 1| 7 | 24,2 4| 269) 1| 7 l 6| 2 
Conn. | 33| 1| 145) 31; —-+551| 87] 2| 55|_ 14 | 46| 3] 37,3277 6] 49 25| 22| 18 
Delaware | 1| 19} 4 96 | 10| | 1| 2| | 1| 2| 83) 1| 1| 1| | 2 
Florida | 24| 1 43| 4, 461| 37 15| 3] 18} 2| 25, 403] 2] 29] 12/ 8| 8 
Georgia |°  16| 2 67 4; 509] 26 1] 12 1| 46| l 20; 368 2| 19} 5| mm: oe 
Idaho | 3| 8| | 66 | 4| | 3| 2| 6| 3| 2| 58| | 5| 2| 1| 
Illinois | 77| 4, 162/ 77, 1402{ = 147 10| 96 11] 139} 9| 87| 1305) 24] ‘103; 36| 47; ~«60 
Indiana | 46| 1 70| 14° «646 | 51| 7| 94) 3 | 53| 5| 53 489| 6| 32] wi 6CU| Cee 
Maryland | 17| 1} ~ 52/ 5| 604] 36| 1| 11| | 22| 7 38} 360 10 | 23] 8| 10/ 4 
Minn. | 8] 4 68| 4, 713| 39] 2| 21 7] 37] 3] 16, 549) 2] 41| 12 29 6 
Missouri | 38| 2 72\ 5] 874] 47 1| 38| 1| 73| 11) 68] 713] 4| 41| 19} 22/ 12 
Montana | 3| 27] 105 | 12/ 2| 1| 15| 2| 6| 102 2| 2| 5| 1| 1 
Nebraska | Ss a 429 | 15) l 3| 3| 28; 1| 15 413] 1} 11 7 ee. 
N. Hamp. | ry l 28| 1} 175] 6| | 8 1| 8| 1| 15{ 156 7| 8| 3| 4 2 
N. Ca’lina | 19} 1 54| 6| _-880| 58| l 14 10 | 56! l 31 616| i| 2| 10) 3| i 
N. Dakota | 3| | 9| ad ] 1| 1| 8| 1| 2 _—« | 4| 1 1| 
Oregon | 3| 42) 7; +189] 26) 1 14 7} 16| 9| 5| 178 —- 2-6 |..”ltCUm ee 
Penna. | 99| 12; 438) Ti; 2261) 317 6| 162 30, 2i1| 31; 152) 1667] 39] 183) 65) $2, 51 
R.Island | 14| , 3| 57| 7 180] 27| | 41; 516 1| 21|__—162 6| , a wcee 
S. Carolina | 6 | 25| | 365] 2 | 7 2| 6 | 3] gf Rae 
S. Dakota | 3| 3| | 2| 91] 11| l 3| 4| 10) 1| 1| 89] 1| 1| l Oe. cna -e 
Utah | 2) 1] 16| 1) 74| 3] 1| 5| 4| 6| | 6| 53, Ss | : +. = ooo 
Vermont | 2| ] 29| 1| 74| 7 l 7 | 8| 3| 19} 117 | 5| 5| 4| 1 
Virginia | 12| 4| 73] 5| 992] 53| 1] 56| 7] 56| 2| 53, 7777 | 23) 13] 23, «6 
W.Va. ‘| 11| 5| 25) 6| 351] 43 26; 3 | 38) 3| 15| 258; 1] —*18 ; a = 
Wis. | _‘16 2| 54| 6431] 39 28| 3 | 49] 2) 20; 26g, (]SCSt*~“‘(aTOUC«AS|~SOC*~é‘“‘ DQ 
D. of Col. | 19] 2| 55 li; 454] 31 1| 20 | 32| 1| 28; «4631 2] 30, ~~ «4 13| 6 
Totals | 486 54| 1693| 278| 13327] 1173 37| 750! 125] 1027; 104! 744; 10557; 127] 736; 285) —361| 209 
Ark.,’30 | 3| 4 37| 5| 352] 37 1 8| | __‘5iy 8| 11,577 | 5| 5| Nl 4 
Conn., ’30 | 16| 9 +231) 53, 424] 97] 4 86| } 101) 13} 95 799] 24, =«39,—C—é‘ék i]: SO C8O]C~*é«‘i; 
Dela.,’30 | 2| 2) 25| 5| 73 | 10} 3| | 2| 7 9| 145) 1] | 4| 3| 5 
Fla., 1930 | 11| 29, —*125) 15, 614] 55| 3] 12| | 21] 1| 43, ‘921 9| 37] 15] 13} 6 
Ga., 1930 | 1| 3| 96| 10; 5528] 32/ 24| | 33| 4| 10; 1014| 5| 12| 15) a oe 
Idaho, ’30 | 4, il | 159] 16 12 | 15| 15] 9} 214 | 8| 8] 1| 
m.,’30 =] 47 18] 442) ~—-100|-«:1521] ~——189 25| 125] | _ 200 24; = 178| += -2677| 60| 110 52| 52, ~~ 
Ind., 1930 | 33) 12} ‘165 17; 661] 65) 2 52| | 71 15| 52; 1072| 4| 22| 29| 1s,_—(‘(‘ 
Md.,’30— | 8| 1] ‘147 15-565] 67 l 14| | 46) 15| 43, 768| 8! 19| 12/ 14| 12 
Minn.,’30 | 2 5| 170) 13; 1030] 108; 2| 22| | 85 20] 30; 1186] 2| 37] 20 37] 7 
Mo.,’30 | 8 9} ——:190| 26, «914 | 51| | 33] | 97 17| 77| 1375] 10 | 37 21| 27| 17 
Mont.,’30 | 1| 2 30 | 224 21| | 8 | 13/ 5 12; «282 2] 4 7| 6 1 
Neb., 1930 | 6 8 —*:119) 5} 779] 53] l l | 70] 7 16; 1132/ 5| 18) 9| 14) 1 
N.H.,’30 | 5 2 59| 4,120] 23) | | 8| 4 13[ «252 2] 3] 8| 5| 3 
N.C.,’30 | 5| 9) 126 12; —«918| 65| 1| 14/ | 79) 1 53|  1357| | 8 15) 5| é 
N.D.,’30 | 4| 19| | 214] 11| 3| | 10 8 6| 251 | 5| 4| j 
Ore., 1930 | 1| 3 97] 7| +298] 28) | 17| | 21| 36 46, 416) 6| 27| 13] 4 4 
Pa. 1930 | 31) 47; 909| ~ 109; 2072) ~—422| 6} —«:17i| | 329 95 220} 3678) 43] 216, 115{ 129, #98 
R.1,730 | 2 7| 61] 17,137] 35| 25) | 31| 14) 21 315] 5| 12 10) 10 oe 
8.C.730 | | 10} 65] 1,597 | 32] 1| 14| | 30 ] 16, «6911 | 2 10) 7 3 
S.D.,’30 | | 2| 48 2; «307 | 24] l 3| | 20! 16 11; 342 1} 6 5| 1| 
Utah, 30 | 2| 1| 38| 1] _‘121] 12/ | 6| | 11 25 15; «164 4| 6 | 3| 3 
Vt. ’30 =| 2| l 32 2| 82 | 28] 1| 1i| | 13} 4 16) 157 1} 4 10) ry 4 
Va.,’30 | 6| 6| 110 6| «696 | 55| | 33] | 70| 14) 46] 1110) 4| 29 25| 9| 4 
W. Va., ’30 | 5| a) | 402| 43) 2; «16 | _-59 6 33! 559] 3| 30 19 8| 4 
Wis., 1930 | 11/ li| 233} 17; 880] 64| 1| 32| | _— 68) 24 80; 1073] 4| 36 39] 18} 16 
D. C., 1930 6| 3| 86| 16, (194 23] aa 32| 1 13| ‘621 5 20] 9| 14| 6 
214 213; 3747; 465| 14882] 1666 50| , 777 *| 1586, 399, 1174| 23148)  208{ 752; 527] 450; 330 


Totals, ’30 | 


*N@ in production at that time. 
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Whether the most convenient and effici 
for manual adjustment or automatic adjus 
the type that suits the requirements best. ( 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND 
REPORTS INCREASED 
DEALER . INTEREST 
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viduals and companies themselves 
in their respective communities, 
“We recognize that a company 
is no stronger than its merchan- 
dising organization and it is highly 
gratifying to Willys-Overland to 
note the strength we have added 
to our distributing channels, which 


should be reflected in greater sales 
volume and profit opportunities for 
our merchants as well as our fac- 
tory.” 


COLUMBIA OPENS CLASSES 
TO UNEMPLOYED ENGINEERS 


New York, Nov. 20 (UP).—Classes 
in the Engineering School of Colum- 
bia University have been opened to 
unemployed professional engineers, 
Dean Joseph W. Barker announces. 
President Nicholas Murray Butler 
sanctioned the measure, Dean Bark- 


er explains, after the proposal had 
been advanced by the professional 
engineers’ committee on unemploy- 


ment and the Gibson committee. 

Applicants must secure a certifi- 
cate from the engineers’ committee, 
of which H. de B. Parsons is chair- 
man, showing that they are ac- 
credited members of the profession, 
and that they are idle through no 
fault of their own. They will pre- 
sent these credentials to Dean Bark- 
er, who will assist them in arrang- 
ing their class attendance. The 
number of the engineers admitted 
will be limited only by the size of 
the lecture halls. 








Manufacturers to Appoint 
Official Junk Yards in Plan 


To Expand 


(Continued 


ers' loss in the difference between 
the trade-in price and the salvage 
value. Beginning about two and 
one-half years ago, certain manu- 
facturers, members of the National 


Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 


REGISTRATION STATISTICS, OCTOBER, 1931 


Service, Springfield, Ill., 


and New Jersey, which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Co., New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. 


county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section, may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. 
given here complete for the convenience of our subscribers 


Nebraska, Oregon, Pennsylvania and Rhode Island 





Marmon 
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Oldsmobile 
Packard 
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Plymouth 
Studebaker 
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Arkansas | | 6| l 5] | | | 80 | 22! 3| 7| oe 2| | 763 
Conn. | 5| 5| 50| i9j 40] + | 17] 234} «104 21; 80 [ | 26 S| | ~S2105 
Welaware_ | 3 2| Py 4) i «Sf | | 21] 18| | 6| l | 3 | | 297 
Florida | 1| 15) ee a ae 1] 201] 48 3| 17| | 11) 3; | 1416 
Georgia | 1| 4) 24| ja] | {103} 37 | 37 [a | __1382 
Idaho | | 5| 2| aed as = «a 4 1! 4 | ; 36h 
IHinois =| 17 8} 155) 32} 141] ~—:107 “yy ~‘dilj 581} 191) 30} 179] 9) | 126,14 9} 5,412 
Indiana | 3 25) 34) 11] 57| ij | SCC] «8D 6) 83) 3] 6 CC, 887 
Maryland | 1| 38| 15) 13 | 22 4| 175 | 74| 8| 36| 1| | 29 4 | _ 1,629 
Minn. | 2) 1| 37] 10) 36] «30 6245 | ~~ 0|—Ssi26 | 62 1| 1 50 8 12,126 
Missouri | 5 52| 48| 14) 53] 22/ 1| 14) an | 15 6| 55| 1) 2] 146 9| | _ 2,826 
Montana | | 2| 3| 5} 7 a 1| | | 42 74 27| 2) 8| | | 8 2 | 39% 
Nebraska | 2| 10| 4) 2a; 4 6 |  o4) 34 3] 34 | 43 4, «12 1,237 
N. Hamp. | 2| 2| 16| 4 15{ «6 | ij 0] 5 2| 28) | | _15; 2 | __—615 
N.Ca'lina | 2 3} 6| 2) 13] Bl | 2| ed 79| 2| 17| | | _19) 2) | 2,111 
N. Dakota | | 1| 7| 1} 5| | - ae il 12/ | 8| | 1| 15) 3| | __280 
Oregon | t| | +o a 4) a qi], BI te 10 1 | __702 
Penna. | 17 52| 158) 64, 152) 174 1| 17| 1246! 305,28] 282) 1] "1] (196 46 5| 8573 
R.Island | 1 ae ©) 2) 9, _—*10 ij 4, 102) ~—34 3; Soa, SS—=sd . ae 798 
§. Carolina | ] | 4| 2| 7| 4| | | 85] 28 5| 8| | | 4| {| _séBi 
S. Dakota | | | 2 | es] 1| | | 31} 9| 1| 7| | 1 = 11| | | 34 
Utah | | 1| 4| Ta © | | 9| 5| 2| 8| ] | 6|  . ae 
Vermont | | 8| 5| — | 1| 42| 15) 3] Ss | | 18| a 
Virginia | | 6| 30! 17; 23 | 13 [232] —i0]_— sa] S45 1} 22| 3] | ~2,665 
W.Va. | | 2| 15} 5| 17} 14| | | 165] 45 19) 21| l | 38| i; —«|_—'1,169 
Wis. | 1) l 47] 13] 34,19] | 18, se 68) a ee 1] a) | _10) 1,467 
D. of Col. | 33] 17) 34 : 62/ 1| 36 7 #«x3} 2} 1,575 
Totals | 62} 173| 782; 257; 753] 572| 4 97; 5,014] 1598} 187; 1128! 13} 10; 954; 144, 40{ 43,861 
Ark.,’30 | Nl | _—-22 5| 14] 2| | 2| a J, | 5| ba |_| iat 
Conn., ’30 o | 8| 27/ 84| 3438] 79] 63] 104; 23, 96] 21| 20 3| 2,716 
Dela.,*30 | 2| 1| oe Ae ae [| ny 1| 3| | j 354 
Fia., 1930 | 3| | a 2 25]. ~—«16| 14} 15| ] 1| 74| 51| 10; (16) l 14] 9| 2) | _2,182 
Ga., 1930 | 7| S| 41] SS} ) a 
Idaho, ’30 | 2 | ced i es eal en teen a a 
Til, ’30 | 45| 50] 272 69, -143{ 176] SB] Ss18|_ S217] (226 29] 286 6) 37] sl 3624] 7,648 
Ind., 1930 | 4 +31, «53, °# 2) [59] aC lil] 85) 8 86| 2; —«16| 50) il 4 2,876 
Ma.,’30 ‘| 4 ee 15] 43 . -— <.. . —__68{__—sS1f_— a] =i __4f af 8,152 
Minn.,’30 | 5 16 95| S| AAO] 808] 7] S| 6] YH] 18)_G|_—3,592 
Mo.,’30 | 3] aa], = 82] 59 | 55, sa] ~SsS|SsCAAB YH] 18]S (53 2 Pr) 10,885 89 
Mont., ’30 | 2| 5] 7 3| re ee et a a [6p ya 39 
Neb,1930 | 3, 3 3! 5,4] l 1; 150] 53| 5 56| l 28] 64| 12) 12,703 
.-|\—, 1| 12! 35) 3). +219 | = 1| 3) ~S—«8 am 16) 44 16) | 2| 14] 2 | 689 
N.c.'30 | 5 5) 2035}St*=« 19| 11| 2; #69) 58 3| 17/ 9| 18) 2] | 2,937 
N.D.'30 | ‘| 3| 15) 5| 11| 2| | | 26 | 19) 1| 13| | 12| 21| 1| | _—664 

one Ore., 1930 es 3 3| 21) 6| 18} 10 | 2) 38 | 41| 14] 33] | 6 7  &®'*' 1,229 
Pa,1930 | 39) = 103, 360, +114; +~« #213) 244 29) 65| 586] —_306| 78, 329 1| 83] 217; 67,18) 11,537 
R.1730 | 4 3| 26| 5| 5] ‘16 2| 9] 27 | 29) 30) 28| l 4| gj [921 
. . 730~— si 5 9| 4) oy Lal | | 43 | 28| 3) 16! 4| a i 7,614 
30 «| 3| 12/ 5| 36 6, | 54] 12! 4| 23 12| 9 7 eo ee | _—962 

tak Utah,’30 | 1 24| 4) 10] ‘ | 8 | 7 2| 21/ 1} a | __ 505 
Vt,’30—| " 1| 23] 6| 6| 9| 1| 2; ~S—«8 | 17] 3| 2| 4| 10| ay] 485 
Va.,’30 | 3| 11/ 26| 24, 20 | 24! 1| 4| 61] 98| 12| 32/ | 9| 2, 4] S| 879 . 2579 
W. Va., ’30 | 1| 19) 36| 13] 25 | — a 89 | 48) 11| 34| 18 | 46 9). | 1,629 
Wis., 1930 | 2| 14; —«189) 39) 72 | 33) 1| 10] 162] 135) 3 98) 19] 69, 10; 24] 3,507 
D. C., 1930 7| 7| 36| 16| 31| 17/ 5| 28 36| 30| 1| 9| 7| 4) 1,341 
Totals, ’30 | 353; 1620| 487; 987] 905; 66} 193; 2,409] 1700} is 1505) 14, 395] 895; 253 96| 62,980 


t layout calls for 2, 3, or more wheels, or 
hent of chain tension, Link-Belt can furnish 
r experienced engineers are at your service. 
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Salvage Work 
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have been adopting the so-called 
highway safety plan, which is es- 
sentially the same as the Chevro- 
let plan, adopted by that company 
five years earlier.” 

Under this plan‘ there is set up 
for each dealer a credit in propor- 
tion to his car purchases, upon 
which he may draw when he has 
junk cars to dispose of, and it has 
been required that various parts of 
the car be mutilated beyond prac- 
ticable repair in the presence of @ 


factory representative before the 
dealer could receive the junking 
bounty. 


That this did contribute to high- 
way safety is evident in the fact 
that last year 300,000 cars were 
destroyed under the highway safety 
plan, which was somewhat more 
than 10 per cent. of all cars that 
passed out of registration in that 
time. To a very considerable extent 
it also relieved the dealers of the 
loss taken in scrapping cars. How- 
ever, aS the highway safety plan 
does not prescribe what the dealers 
shall do with the cracked-up cars, 
it falls short of carrying through to 
the point of salvaging the value re- 
maining in worn out cars. 

“About two years ago,” Mr. Cob- 
leigh continued, “the dealers in 
Cleveland, O., effected an arrange- 
ment with a large local scrap mer- 
chant for the establishment of a 
yard operated under the name of 
the Cleveland Guarantee Auto 
Scrapping Company for the com- 
plete scrapping of all cars turned 
over to it by the dealers, which was 
bonded to sell no cars nor parts. 
Nothing was salvaged but the metals 
and materials. 

“To save the delay and the ex- 
pense to factory and dealer of hav- 
ing the car wrecked in the presence 
of a factory representative and the 
expense of towing cars that would 
otherwise run to the yard under 
their own power, the Cleveland com- 
pany asked the manufacturers in 
the highway safety plan to accept 
its certificate of demolition in lieu 
of having the cars cracked up, and 
this request was granted. 

“The experience of this yard has 
confirmed what all of the co-opera- 
tive dealer salvage yards had found 
—that car scrapping is unprofit- 
able without the sale of used parts. 
Last year the Cleveland company 
lost almost exactly what it had paid 
the dealers for the old cars. In 
other words, had they received the 
car for nothing they would only 
have broken even. 

“This has been final proof that 
collecting, classifying and preparing 
the scrap material in an old auto- 
mobile, so that it is acceptable by 
the mills, costs all it will bring in 
a local market. Cities remote from 
purchasers of scrap would have the 
added expense of freight. 

“Now the Cleveland company has 
asked permission to sell second-hand 
parts just as the Co-operative 
Dealer Salvage Yards found they 
had to do. 

“A study under the direction of 
the N. A. C. C. sales managers’ com- 
mittee, headed by R. H. Grant of 
General Motors, developed that the 
sale of used parts was not the evil 
it was supposed to be. Although it 
does prolong the life of cars still 
in owners’ hands, it at least makes 
them safer, and it is sound eco- 
nomically to repair old cars with 
used parts. 

“In the past year 84 per cent, of 
the cars scrapped at Cleveland were 
five years old or older, hence the 
used parts that would have been 
available for resale would have been 
practically all for cars at least that 
old. The factories have learned 
that their sales of new parts for 
such cars are extremely small and 
are handled at a loss. Since owners 
can and do obtain satisfactory used 
parts much cheaper from the 
wreckers that have grown up every- 
where, it was seen to be fruitless to 
handicap official yards by insisting 
on the destruction of parts. 

_ “Thereupon the sales managers’ 
committee recommended to the 
board of directors that the chamber 
delegate a man to make a survey, 
and as rapidly as possible appoint 
yards at keypoints throughout the 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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CAR MAKERS WILL 
NAME JUNK YARDS 
FOR SALVAGE WORK 


(Continued from Page 5) 


country that will dismantle cars, 


selling no complete cars nor chassis, | 


and give the dealers certificates of 
demolition upon which the manu- 
facturers may pay the bounties un- 
der the highway safety plan. This 


will gradually stop the expense and | 
waste of destroying parts which 
have a resale value.” 


The directors approved this rec- 
n, and Mr. Cobleigh was 


ommendatis \ 
He has just 


assigned to this work. 


returned from a trip of 3,500 miles, | 
visited the cities of | 


he 
Clevelanc, Detroit, Chi- 
La Crosse, Cedar 
Kansas City and 
St. Louis, conferring with factory 
and dealer asscciation officials, 
scrap merchants, automobile wreck- 
ers and others. Everywhere that 
the enlarged salvage program of the 
manufacturers was discussed, it was 
enthusiastically received and co- 
operation promised. He has found 
yards eager t> be appointed, and 
dealers eager to have them ap- 
pointed on the basis of their being 
salvage yards in the most economi- 
cal sense, realizing the greatest pos- 
sible value out of the old cars. It 
will mean that the yards can make 
move profit and pay more to the 
dealers for the scrapped cars. 

Among other impressions that 
Mr. Cobleigh received from this sur- 
vey was that the manufacturers’ de- 
cision to allow the sale of used parts 
is not only necessary but desirable 
Instead of being taken with an atti- 
tude of “what can’t be cured must 
be endured,” he finds that it is posi- 
tively an advantage to all concerned 
because it is economically sound. 
From the owner's standpoint it is 
extravagant to put a new part ina 
car five years old which has only 
two years of useful life left, par- 
ticularly a non-wearing part. 

The automobile as an assembly 
has an average life of seven years, 
but many of the elements in it have 
an indeterminate life, and to throw 
such parts away is wasteful. For 
the manufacturers to make enough 
of such parts to carry them on in- 
ventory for five years, only finally 
to scrap a great part of them, is 
likewise a waste. The dealer would 
not have them in stock. The owner 
would have to wait probably two 
weeks, on an average, to get them 
from the factory. The owner saves 
not Only time but money when he 
can go to a responsible yard and 
buy a guaranteed second-hand part. 

Now that the sale of used parts 
has been authorized it will be imme- 
diately possible to appoint as official 
yards not only those set up on the 
Cleveland plan, but also the seven 
co-operative salvage yards. that 
dealers are operating. There are 
about a dozen cities all ready for 
appointment, Mr. Cobleigh has 
found, and at least twice that num- 
ber of cities that can very shortly 
be organized. 

Where there are dealer associa- 
tions to select and nominate the 
yards that they prefer for appoint- 
ment, results can be obtained quick- 
ly. In other keypoints it will be 
necessary to organize groups of 
dealers to co-operate with the yards 
and exercise such supervision for the 
industry as may be needed in each 
locality. Because of the importance 
of close co-operation between the 
dealers and the yards it will be the 
policy, Mr. Cobleigh believes, to ap- 
point only such yards as the dealers 
nominate. The dealer associations 
are to be asked to canvass their 
local situations and make their rec- 
ommendations es promptly as pos- 
sible. 


in which 
Pitisburgch, 
cago, Milwaukee, 
Rapids, Omaha, 


The essentia] requirements of the| 


yards will be that they shall not sell 
cars nor chassis, and, if the dealers 
are required to give the cars to the 
appointed yards to get the highway 
safety plan bounty, the yards must 
agree to accept all those cars. 
advantages to the yards from ap- 
pointment will be assured profit and 
greater volume, since they will get 
all of the cars salvaged under the 
highway safety plan, and to a great 
extent the unbountied cars that the 
dealers may scrap, for, selling used 
parts, they will be able to bid as 
high for these cars as independent 
auto wreckers, who, at present hav- 
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Auburn 8-95 | 3916 127-136 | Lye ; Dole }L 1813 x4% | 268 =| “5.26 | 28.8 | 98@3400 ("Alum | 5 | Pur —|Sch No 
| Austin —__ {$1130 l % |Own | — 7 pL i 4 2.2x3 | 456] 51 | 78 | 13@3000 | Alum | 2} a — | Til ‘No 
Buick 32-50 }3170,; +114 | Own | Bish-Bab | O | 8 | 2%x4%4 220.7 | 4.75 | 26.45 | 77@3200 | CI =|5;AC AC|Mar AC 
| Buick 32-69 | 3795 | 118 | Own | Bish-Bab | O | 8 | 3%x45% | 272.6 | 4.63 | 30.02 | 90@3000 | CI 15} AC AC|Mar Ac 
Buick 32-80 1 4255 | 126 .| Own Bish-Bab | O | 8 | 3y%x5 | 3448, 45 | 35.12 | 104@2800 | Cl {5|AC AC|Mar AO 
Buick 32-90 4340 | 134 | Own ' Bish-Bab |O | 8! 3y%x5 | 3448 | 45 | 36.12 | 104@2800 |CI_ 15) AC AC | Mar AC 
Cadillac V-8 ~—|,«4645,,——=“<~C‘S S| Own )~)~—CYes ~~ | LV | 8 | 3%x4¥8 | 353° | 5.35 | 36.45 | 95@3000 | CI 13 | AC Gas |Own No 
| Cadillac V-12 | 5480 | 140-143 | Own | Own |O 12 | 3%x4 | 368 | 55 46.9 | 135@3400 | CI |4/ AC Gas ,Own No 
| Cadillac ¥-16 | 6100 | 148 |.Own Yes |}O 16;3 x4 | 452.0} 5.50 | 57.5 ; 165@3400 |cI1_ |5|AC Gas |Own No 
|Chevrolet  ——s«| «2685 | ~~«2109:~+| Own | No O | 6/ 3%x3% | 1940) 5.00 | 263 | 50@2600 |CI | 3 | — AC|Car AC 
| Chrysler 6 | 2850 | *175%%| Own | Yes L | 6. 3%x4% | 2178 | 5.35 | 25.35 | 80@3400 "Alum |4|— AC | Sch_ Yes 
Chrysler 8 De L. | — 187% Own ves L | 8, 3%x4% | 282.1 | 5.20 | 33.80 | 100@3400 |*Alum |5| Yes Yes | Str Yes 
|Chrysler Imp. 8 | 4725 | *211 | Own | Yes L |8|3%x5 | 3848 | 5.00 | 39.2 | 125@3200 |*Alum |9| Yes AC | Str Yes 
Cord (Fr. Wh. D.) | 4620 | 137%" Lye — |L 18/1 3%x4% | 2986) 5.25 | 33.8 | 115@3300 *Alum '5{| Pur AC|Sch No 
|De Soto Six | 2695,  °169%, Own | Yes H | 6), 3%x4% | 2053 | 5.35 | 25.35 | 72@3400 “Alum | 4] — AC | Cai Yes 
| De Soto Eight 3025 | *176%| Own | Yes |L | 8! 2%x4% | 220.7; 5.40 | 26.45 | 77@3400 |*Alum |5|— AC! Str_ Yes 
De Vaux 6-75 | 2810; + ~~+~«+113~*| Hall | Dole TL 161 3% x4 | 214.7 | 5.41 | 27.34 | 70@3400 | Alum |4/ AC _ Ste | Til, . AC 
Dodge Six 2820 | *17643, Own | Yes L | 6 | 3%4x4% | 211.5 | 5.31 | 25.35 | 74@3400 \*Alum | 4 | No AC|Car AC 
Dedge Eight 3174 | *180%4, Own | Yes |L | 813 x4% | 240.3; 5.40 | 28.80; 84@3400 *Alum |5/ Pur AC | Str AC 
Durant 612 | 2820 | 112; Con | Bish-Bab ;L |6,3%4x4 | 199 | 532 254 | 71@3300 *Alum }4;AC_ AC | Str AC 
Durant 614 | 3010 | 112 | Con ; Bish-Bab jL | 6! ihe | 199 | 5.32254 | 71@3300 |*Alum |4!AC AC{Str AC 
| Durant 619 | 2710 | 109 | Con | Bish-Bab |L |61/ 3%x4 | 199 | 5.32) 254 | 71@3300 |*Alum |4/ AC AC|Til AC 
| Essex Super 3ix 2750 | **113 | Own | — iL | 6 | 2%x4 oo 7175.3 | 5.80 | 198 | 60@3300 | Alum | 3 | — Ste | Mar AC 
| Ford A a 2375 | 103%4| Own | —— 1b 141 3%x4% | 2005 | 4.22 | 24.03 | 40@2200 | Alum |3\/— —1|Zen — 
Frklin S 15 Trans. 3930 | 125. | Own | Bish-Bab |*O | 6 | 3%x#% | 274 | 5.30 294 | 100@3100 *Alum |7| AC AC | Str = 
Frklin S 15 Trans 4130 | 132 | Own | Bish-Bab |*O | 6 | 3%x4% | 274 | 5.30 ; 294 | 100@3100 ;*Alum |7| AC AC/| Str 
Frklin S 15 De L 4220 | 132 | Own | Bish-Bab /|*O . 6 | 3%x4% | 274 | 5.30 294 | 100@3100 |*Alum |7/ AC AC|Str_ AU 
Graham Pros. 6 | 3100 | 113. ;Own Yes ~ | L | 6) 3%x4% | 207 | 5.45 | 234 | 70@3200 *Alum |7| — ac | Sn = 
Graham Std. 6 =| 3265 | 115 | Own | Yes L | 6! 3%x4% | 224 | 5.45 | 25.35 | 76@3400 |*Alum | 7! — AC|DL_ Yes 
Graham Spl. 6 =| 3330 | 115 | Own | Yes L |6{3%x4') | 224 | 5.45 | 25.35 | 76@3400 |*Alum |7|— AC) DL oe 
| Graham Spl. 8 | 3560 | 120 | Own Yes L | 8 | 3%x4 | 245 | 5.45 31.25 | 85@3400 /*Alum |5|AC AC DL Ses 
Graham Cust. 8 4.00 | 134 | Own | Yes |L | 8! 3%x4% | 298 | 5.20 | 33.80 | 100@3400 [*Alum |5/ AC AC | DL — 
Hudson Greater 8 3115 | 119-126 | Own | —— «| L_ | %1 2%x4% | 233.7 | 5.80 | 264 | 87@3600 | Alum |5|— Ste | Mar AC 
Hupmobile Cen. 6 | 2985 | “ii | Own [| — |L +6 | 3:4x4% | 211.6 | 5.10 | 2535 | 70@3200 | Alum |4| AC Ste | Str Yes 
Hupmobile Cen 8 | 3275 | 118 | Own | Pines 1%, | 8 | 2%x4% | 240.2 | 5.20 | 2645 | 90@3200 | Alum {|5| Pur Ste Str Yes 
Hupmobile C | 3730 | 121 | Own | Pines ;L !2 53 x434 | 2686} 5.20 | 288 | 100@3200 | cr |5{|Pur Ste |Str Yes 
Hupmobile H & © | ** | 125-137 | Own | Pines 1% '8| 3%x4% | 365.6! 5.201 39.2 | 39.2 | 1333400 | Alum |5 | Pur Ste | Str AM 
La Salle V-8 (4635; «134 | Own | Yes ~ | LV | 8 | 336x448 | 353 | 5.35 | 36.45 | 95@3000 [CI 13) AC Gas |Own — 
Lincoln ; 5300) +145 | Own | Ful | L1 8 3%4x5 | 364 | 5.23 | 39.2 | 120@2900 | Alum | 5 | Pur_ Ste | Str_ _Un 
Marmon 70 2823 | 112%; Own | Pines }L | 8| 2t8x4% | 2112!) 5.50 | 25.4 | 84@3400 | Alum | 5 | AC AC | Str AC 
Marmon 88 < 75 130-136 | Own | Pines |L [8 | 3%x4% | 315.2; 5.50 1 33.8 | 125@3400 | Alum | 5 | AC AC | Str AC 
Marmon 16 53€° 145 | Own Pines |O 161 3%x4 | 490.8! 6.00 62.5 | 200@3400 | Alum [5/| Flo AC | Str _ AC 
Nash 960 | 2800 | 114% Own | Bish-Bab | L ,; 6 | 3%x4% | 2013 | 5.00 | 234 | 65@3200 |*Alum |7|AC AC|Car AC 
Nash 970 | 3000 | 116%! Own  Bish-Bab j{L | 8 2%x4% | 227.2 5.00 | 264 | 78@3300 |*Alum |9|AC AC;Str AC 
Nash 980 | 3360 | 121 | Own Bish-Bab {|O [813 x4% | 240 | 5.25 | 288 | 94@3400 |*Alum |9{ AC AC | Str AC 
Nash 990 | 4000 | 124-133 | Own Bish-Bab }O | 81 3%4x4% | 2986 | 5.25 | 33.8 | 115@3600 |*Alum |9j|AC AC | Str AC 
Oaklang V-8 ~ | 3260| 117 | Own Yes | H | 8 | 3yex3% | 251.0 | 5.00 | 378 , 85@3400 |SSt 131 — AC | Mar AC 
Oldsmobile | 2935 | 113%| Own | — jL 161 3yx4% | 1975 | 5.06 | 244 | 65@3350 |CI |4\/ AC AC|Str AC 
Packard 901-902 4570 | 129%-136%| Own | Yes }b | 8) 36x) | 3200] 6.00) 325 | 110@3200 "Alum |9j| Yes Yes| Own AC 
Packard 903-904 | 5045 | 142%-147%| Own | Yes ;L | 8! 3%x5 | 3848 | 6.00 | 39.2 | 135@3200 *Alum | 9 | Yes_ Yes | Own AC 
Peerless St. 8 3642 | 118 | Con | Bish-Bab |L | 81 2%x4% | 246.0 | 5.00 | 26.45 | 90@3200 |*Alum |5{ Pur AC! Sch “AC 
Peerless Master 8 4521 | 125 | Con Bish-Bab |L | 81) 3%x4% | 322 | 5.00 | 3645 | 115@3200 |*Alun |5{| Pur AC{|Sch AC 
Peerless De L. 4521 | 125 | Con Bish-Bab }L | 8 3%x4% | 322 |} 5.00 | 36.45 | 115@3200 |*Alum |5| Pur AC Sch AC 
feerless Custom 8 4766 | 138 | Con Bish-Bab ~/L_ | 8 | 3%x4% | 322 | 5.00 | 36.45 | 120@3200 |*Alum |5| Pur AC j Sch AC 
Pierce-Arrow 54 ——]| 137-142 |Own | Pines |L | 8 | 3x43, | 366 | 5.00 | 392 | 125@3800 | Alum | 9| Pur Ste | Str AC 
Pierce-Arrow 52 | —— 142-147 | Own | Pines |}L j12 | 3%x4 | 429 5.00 | 54.6 | 150@3200 | Alum |9/| Pur Ste | Str AC 
Pierce-Arrow 53 | —— | 137-142 | Own | Pines |L 12 | 3%4x4 | 398 | 5.00 | 50.7 | 140@3200 | Alum |9! Pur Ste | Str AC 
Plymouth = | 2710 | 109 | Own | — L | 41 3%x4% | 196.1 | 4.90 | 2103 | 56@2800 |*Alum |3!— AC | Car Yes 
Pontiac (2845 | ~—=«112’_—s« | Own | Yes [L161 35x3% | 200.0) 4901 263 | 60@3000 ;SSt 13|— AC |Mar AC 
Reo Royale 8-35 | 4650 | 135 | Own | Pines }L |8/3%x5 | 358 | 5.30 | 36.48 | 125@3300 | Alum |9{| Han AC | Sch Own 
Reo Royale 8-31 | 4375 | 131 | Own | Pines |L |8|3%x5 | 358 | 5.30 ; 36.48 ; 125@3300 ‘ Alum |9|Han AC} Sch Own 
Reo 8-21 | 3610 | 121 | Own Yes }L |8!3 x4% | 2686; 537 | 288 | 90@3300 |*Alum |5,; Han —/Sch Un 
Reo 6-21 | 3525 | 121 | Own Yes }L |6|3%x5 | 2683) 530) 273 ! 85@3200! Alum |7/Han -—|Sch Un 
Reo Fly. Cloud 6-25 3950 | 125 | Own | Yes |L $6 | 3%x5 | 2683 | 5.30 | 27.34 | 85@3200 | Alum {7{/ Han VS|Sch © Un 
Reo 8-25 | 4050 | = 125 | Own | Yes 1L |8|3 x4% | 2686! 5.37 | 28.8 | 90@3300 |*Alum |5 | Han VS} Sch _ Un 
Studebaker Six } 2920 | 114 | Own ; Dole jk |6j|3%x4% | 2053 5.20 | 254 70@3200 | CI |4{| Flo Ste | Str No 
Studebaker Dict. 8 | 3095 | 114 | Own | Dole {| L | 8 | 375x3% | 221.0 5.00 | 30.0 81@3200 | Alum |9{ Pur Ste | Str AM 
Studebaker Com. 8 | 3520 | 124 | Own Dole |L | 8 | 3yyx4% | 250.4 4.20 | 30.0 | 101@3200 | Alum |9| Pur Ste | Str Un 
Studebak’r Pres 80: 4250 | 130 | Own Dole | L | 8 | 3%x4% | 337 5.10 | 39.2 | 122@3200 |*Alum | 9/ Han Ste | Str AM 
Studebak’r Pres, 90 |*4360 | 136 | Own | Dole ;L | 8! 3%x4% | 337 5.10 | 39.2 | 122@3200 '*Alum |9 Han  — | Str AM 
Stutz LA | 4320 | 12744; Own | ——- —*~<| OO +| 6 | 3%x4% | 2415 5.10 | 273 | 85@3150 |*Alum |7/! Wal AC | Zen — 
Stutz MA | 4918 | 134144; Own | — }O |8 | 3%x4% | 322 5.50 | 36.4 | 113@3300 |*Alum |9| Wal AC| Zen A 
Stutz MB | 4863 | 145 |; Own | — }O | 8 | 3%x4% | 322 5.50 | 36.4 | 113@3300 ‘Alum |9{| Wal AC | Zen AM 
Stutz DV 32 5240 | 134%! Own __—Bish-Bab_ | O | 8 | 3%x4% | 322 5.10 | 36.4 | 161@3900 | Alum | 9 Wal Ste | Sch AM 
Willys 6-97-98 D | * | 110-113 , Own Var ;}L | 6 | 3%x3% | 193 | 5.26 | 253 | 65@3400|;CI |4/|Flo AC | Til bo 
Willys 8-80 D | 3131 | 121 | Own Var }L | 8| 3%x4 | 245.4; 5.26 | 31.25 | 80@3200 CI [|5|Flo AC | Til oa 
Willys-Knt. 66-D | 3400 | 121 | Own | Var {K | 6 | 3%x4% | 255 | 5.26) 273 | 87@3200 |*Alum |7| Flo Til | Til il 
Willys-Knight 95 | 3122 | 113 | Own | Pines |K | 6| 248x4% {177.9 5.55 | 20.7 | 60@3400 *Alum | 7 | * AC | Til AC 





ing the advantage, are able to get 
most of those cars. 

The appointed yards will also have 
the advantage of the co-operation of 
the chamber’s car salvaging depart- 
ment, which, serving as a clearing 
house for exchange information de- 
rived from all quarters, will enable 
them to keep up with the progress 
that is bound to follow as improve- 
jments are made in the demolition 
process, in marketing scrap and 
|parts and in general developing the 
most efficient conduct of business, 

The advantages to the dealers 
have already been touched upon, in- 
cluding relief from the delay in 
waiting upon the convenience of the 
factory to have a man witness the 
car's destruction, the storage ex- 
pense attendant thereon and the 
labor expense of mutilating the car, 
aS well as getting a higher price 
from the yard for the cars when 
their parts are not destroyed, and 
the yards have the privilege of sell- 
ing parts. 

From the public standpoint the 





new program has added to the one 
advantage of highway safety, utili- 
zation of waste, conservation of nat- 
ural resources (every ton of scrap 
iron used saves five tons of raw 


materials—ore, coke and limestone— 
involved in making a ton of pig 
iron) and preservation of landscape 
beauty. The present accumulating 
piles of discarded automobiles dis- 
figuring the roadsides has become a 
common subject of complaint. 

The new program of the industry 
well deserves the dignity of being 
styled a salvage plan, since it pro- 
vides for the disposal of old cars 
not only offensively but economi- 
cally, as all cars coming under the 
highway safety plan will have 
none of the value remaining in 
them wasted when appointed salvage 
yards are accessible to all dealers. 

Before the plan can be very effec- 
tive there will need to be at least 
100 yards and eventually, to have a 
yard within fifty miles of every 
dealer, not less than 300 yards. 

No one can vision the future of 


old car salvage, but there are many 
interesting possibilities within rea- 
son when a Sufficient number of 
yards are established. For example, 
the engineering side of studying out 
the most economical demolition 
process for yards of various sizes, 
marketing studies, co-operation with 
the steel mills in working out the 
best ways for using automobile scrap 
with the least expense for segrega- 
tion of specific alloys, co-operation 
with the railroads in interchanging 
surpluses and cutting down trans- 
portation costs in getting the scrap 
to consumers, etc. Worthy of ac- 
ceptance is the prediction of one 
automobile trade association man- 
ager interviewed that car salvage 
will become one of the_ greatest 
activities of the industry. 
CADILLAC NAMES KING 
FOR COLUMBUS POST 
Columbus, O., Nov. 20.—Spencer 
W. King has been appointed service 
manager of the Columbus direct 
factory branch of the Cadillac 
Motor Car Compnay. 
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JUSTUS VON LENGERKE 
BUYS BUICK CONCERN 


Passaic, N. J., Nov. 20.— Justus 
von Lengerke, Jr., who has been in 
the automobile business since 1919, 
has purchased the Passaic County 
Buick Company at 361 Market St. 
from A. R. Southworth of the Hud- 
son County Buick Company. 





Mr. Von Lengerke was general 
manager of the Newark Buick 
Corporation. 


He has announced that William 
Kinter will continue with the com- 
pany as service manager and the 
force will in general be the same. 

Several hundred persons daily 
visited the showrooms of the com- 
pany since Saturday when the new 
Buick went on display. 
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Var. 
Valve Arrangement—L. { head: A. horl- 
zonta!, O. overhead: K. sleeve valve 


LV. V-type L head 
*Air cooled *¢Thermo syphon water cir 


culation 

Compression Ratio 
burn 

Piston Material—*Alum aluminum = with 
invar arr: Alum. aluminum alloy: Cl 

tren, St. semi-steel. 

on anaes. nce Purmator: Wal Wall 
Han. Handy; AC, AC Spark Plug Com- 
pany; Ste, Stewart-Warner; Ski, Skin- 
ner; Flo, Floato. . 

*Using both Floato & Skinner. 

fuel Cleapes—AC. AC Spark Plug Co.: Gas 


*Optiona) on the Au- 





Owen-Dyneto Corp.: N E, North East 
*Nash,—Indicates twin ignition. 
*Bencix starter used 


Cluteh—Borg, Borg & Beck: Br-L. Brown- 


Lipe: Rock, Rockfurd Machine: Long, 
Long Clutch Company: Rus. Russel) 
Mfg. Co 


Transmission Make—D. Detroit Gear; WG. 
Warner Gear Company: M Muncie Gear 
Company; O. Own: N. New Process Gea) 
Corp.: W, Warner Corp 
*Pranklin Transeontinent models are 
equipped with both Warner and Detroit 
ae 4 speed gear sets, according to body 
ype. 


steeldraulic; Bendix Bendix Brake Corp 
Steering Gear—Gem. Gemmer: Ross. Ross 
Gear and Too! Company: Sag. Saginaw: 
Say-B Saylor-Beail Manufacturing Com- 


pany: War. Warner: NP. New Process 
Gear Corp 
Rear Springs—S. semi-elliptic: Ei. ful) 
elliptic; Cant, semi-cantilever; S-Tr, 
semi-transverse. *Rear spring length ov 
Willys. 6-98D is 5] in 


Spring Shackles—Irvon, Willys-Morrow 
Company: Rub B. Rubber Shock Insu- 
iator Company: Paf, Fafnir Bearing 
Compan ERS, Eaton Rubber Bush- 
ings: I ox—Inland Mig 

Chassis Lubricator— Alem, Alemite; Ai-Z. 

Zerk; Bijur. Bijur Lubricating 
Corp.: Far. Farval 


tion 


have 


redrafted 


the 


entire 





statute for submission to the gov- | 


ernor as a basis for his recommenda- 


tions to the Assembly of 1932. 


The 


eliminating 
were declared unconstitutional 
state courts and 
Court of the United States, notably 
those provisions granting 
exemptions to for-hire trucks han- 


rules 


recently 
in 
in the Supreme 


dling only agricultural products. 


special 





NOTICE 


Please see the fifth col- 
umn to theleft of this ad- 
vertisement giving steer- 
ing gear information. 
Notice the outstanding 
Ross predominance. The 
actual figures are: 


ROSS 
36Gb 


FIRST 
Competitor 


i4 


SECOND 
Competitor 


i2 


THIRD 
Competitor 


A 


Build Their 
Own 


9 


Ross CaM AND Laver 
steering gears predami- 
nate not only in passen- 
ger car field, but in truck 
and bus fields as well. 


ROSS GEAR & TOOL CQ 
Lafayette, Indiana 


ROSS 


Cam & Leve. 
Steering 


There is only one 
Cam © LEVER 


Stecring Gear 
























Stewart-Warner’s Normally 
Energized Brake System 


(Continued from Page 3) 


The cams are mounted on formed | main neutral during the spring ac- 
ends of the camshafts. A metallic | tion. 
The parking brake is arranged to 
to close it against foreign matter. | pull directly on the rear brakes, and 
Geometry error and axle roll of the /it also pulls on the front brakes 
system are taken care of in the de-! simultaneously through the brake- 


boot covers the camshaft opening 





THIS LAYOUT is designed to show the small number of workin 
There are fourteen parts in rear 


parts, seventeen including lining. 


sign which permits locating its 
linkage centers correctly on various 
chassis. The levers are forged in- 
tegrally on the ends of the cam- 
shafts and are so designed as to al- 
low a minimum of forging opera- 
tions. 

Attention is calle@ to the fact that 
the front wheels may be turned 


without the brakes affecting the 
steering, for the reason that the 


front cam centers are on the same 
centers as the king pin and steer- 
ing knuckle. When the front wheels 
are turned, the brake shoes, with 
their contact surfaces, revolve about 
the cam and the braking effect will 
be released in proportion to the 
angle turned. This is because the 
applying force is resolved into two 
components, only one of which acts 
normally to the cam engagement 
surface of the shoes. 

Thus in turning a corner, it is 
stated, the front wheel brakes are 
automatically released in proportion 
to the need, Any extra production 
errors would have no effect because 
the cams and shafts are both self- 
aligning and self-centering. Strain 
on chassis parts is obviated by bal- 
ancing the centers around which 
the braking forces act and with cam 
shafts self-aligning, chatter and vi- 
bration are eliminated. Rigidity, 
self-alignment and uniform action of 
parts are all designed to contribute 
to positive control. 

Bearings in the system are small 
ball-shaped hardened ends on 
Which the cam shafts pivot. These 
are packed in grease. Incidentally, 
it is well to consider that these 
small bearings are in a direct line 
with the pull on the rods, eliminat- 
ing any bending strains on the 
shafts. As the shafts are mounted 
On these ball-shaped bearings, they 
cannot be misaligned in their as- 
sembly or in operation. i 

The ball ends are located on the 
center, around which the cam re- 
volves, the cam shafts being cranked 
to provide ample clearance around 
the axle and spring mountings 
where necessary on some installa- 
tions, These cam shafts can be 
made very light on account of the 
high leverage possible with this type 
of cam design which increases the 
efficiency of linkage system.., 

Geometry errors are corrected by 
special relay when found desirable. 
In the illustration herewith there is 
shown an extension bracket on one 
of the front spring shackles. This 
has a relay mounted at its upper 
end, at which point there is a ball 
and socket joint. The relay will 
thus line up with the pull on the 
front brake rod for the reason that 
as the springs deflect, the ball and 
socket end will swing back and 
forth, the relay being so dimen- 
sioned that the point of attachment 
of the power unit pull rod will re- 
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distributing lever. A lost-motion de- 
vice, consisting of two buttress keys 
on the power unit yoke shaft loosely 
fitting the distributor lever, permits 
the parking brake to be applied in- 
dependently of the foot brake. Even 
if the front brake lining were com- 


manufacturers 
point out, there will always be brak- 
ing surface left on the rear brakes 
in case of emergency, Therefore, if 
any part of the system should fail, 
there still is means at hand of ap- 
plying two brakes, either pedal or 


pletely gone, 


The adjustment construction con- 
sists of a stud with two tapered 
channel slots, into which fit the 
tapered ends of the forged shoes. 
Hence, longitudinal movement of the 
stud is all that is needed to adjust 
the shoes. The broached grooves in 
the adjustment create an audible 
click when passing over a ball forced 
out by a spring to insure an accurate 
predetermined withdrawal of the 
brake shoes from the drum by merely 
tightening up this nut and backing 
off a predetermined number of 
clicks, The adjustments at assem- 
bly are simply the adjusting of all 
nuts at the wheels by screwing them 
tight, so that there is an equal drag 
on all four wheels at the brake 
shoes; then the slack is taken up 
on the two brake rods at two ad- 
Then the wedge 
nuts are backed off a predetermined 
number of clicks and the job is done. 
The manufacturers call attention to 
the fact that the method of adjust- 
ment is so flexible that it meets any 
requirement of manufacturers for 
assembly lines. 

By means of the self-adjusting 
wedge, all four brakes may be ad- 
justed by any one, it is pointed out, 
in less time than it takes to mount 
a car on a brake-testing machine. 
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justment points. 





There have been devised and are 
in use many other instruments for 


characteristics of rings, 
are not considered of sufficient im- 
portance to discuss further. 

The real proof of all the theory 
and practice which has been stated 
heretofore, of course, rests in the 
results of the performance of the 
operated under 
standard service requirements, and 
such tests have been made many 
times on engines in piston-ring test- 
Such a standard 
test is conducted by connecting the 
admission side of an accurate gas 
meter to the breather of a motor 
connected to a dynamometer. Other 
openings from the crank case to 
the atmosphere are sealed, so that 
all of the leakage or blow-by which 
passes the pistons is forced to leave 
the crank case by the connection to 
and through the gas meter. 
such conditions the meter will, of 
course, record the total leakage in 
cubic feet for the duration of the 
Such a result, divided by the 
time covered by the test, will give 
the amount of blow-by per unit of 
time, which is a convenient com- 
parison for measuring the perform- 
ance of compression rings. 

The effectiveness of the oil con- 
trol ring is also determined during 
the same test by accurately meas- 
uring into the crank case, at the 
beginning of the test, the oil supply; 
then measuring the remainder of 
the oil from the crank case, at 
completion of the test. 
ence in the quantity of oil put in 
and taken from the motor furnishes 
an exact record of the total oil con- 
sumed. A series of such tests vary- 
ing in speed fre conducted so that 
the characteristic performance of 
the rings can be determined. 





ing laboratories. 
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THIS BLUEPRINT shows the adjustment for centralizing shoes in 
the drum. Also the equipment with ball and spring indicating click ¢ 








FRONT AND CROSS SECTION views of the mew Stewart-Warner wheel brake assembly December 7. 
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Pistons and Piston Rings 
And Their Effect in 
Engine Operation 


HE following paper, read before 

a recent meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh section of the S. A, E., by 
Ralph R. Teetor, vice-president in 
charge of engineering for the Per- 
fect Circle Company of Hagerstown, 
Ind., is being published serially in 
Automotive Daily News. Mr. Teetor 
confined his discussion principally 
to pistons and piston rings and 
other motor parts which have a 
direct bearing on the performance 
of these parts. 


By RALPH R. TEETOR 

When the ring is inserted in the 
gauge, a very practical measurement 
of the outward pressure of the ring 
against the rollers can be ascer- 
tained by turning each roller be- 
tween the thumb and finger. 
gauge provides the most practical 
method generally known at the 
present time, and has contributed 
more to the development of deter- 
mining correct radial wall pressure 
than any other instrument in gen- 


such a series of tests reveals the 
speed at which all piston rings show 
a tendency to vibrate, or leave the 
cylinder walls; and this speed is 
usually indicated by an abrupt.in- 
crease in the rate of blow-by and 
of oil consumption. 


It is not uncommon to observe a@ 


record in which the blow-by may 
have doubled or tripled between 
two consecutive tests in which the 
speed was only increased 200 
revolutions per minute. Equally 
as radical an increase in oil con- 
sumption may, or may not, occur 
at the same speeds as is in- 
dicated by the critical speed of the 
compression rings. There is, how- 
ever, usually such a similar tendency 
to break down the performance of 
the oil rings, and that is the speed 
at which excessive oil consumption 
begins. The problem confronting 
the motor and piston ring engineer . 
is that of raising. these critical 
speeds above the driving range of 
motors. It is gratifying to know 
that it has been possible in the 
design of many of the newer types 
of engines, and latest piston rings, 


to raise these critical or break- 


down periods to more than 4,000 
revolutions per minute. 


This is well above the speed at 


which motors turn, under average 
driving conditions. The importance 
of such performance may be ex- 
plained by the fact that both ex- 
cessive blow-by and oil consumption 
are two of the greatest known con- 
tributors to the destruction of pis- 
tons, rings and cylinders. The hot 
blow-by gases passing between the 
pistons, rings and cylinders burn 
from the bearing surfaces the-tubri- 
cating oil, which action permits the 
direct metallic contact of the sur- 
faces of these parts, and the result 
is rapid wear. The effect of exces-. 
sive oil consumption is to provide 
an excessive amount of carbon de- 
posit, much of which invariably finds 


its way down past the rings and 


becomes mixed with the lubricating 
oil. Such carbon is contaminated 
with road dust, which finds its way 
into the combustion chamber, and 
altogether the mixture forms an 
abrasive that also accelerates wear. 


(To Be Continued) 


AMMCO TO SHOW 
FULL TOOL LINE 
AT ATLANTIC CITY 


Chicago, Nov. 20.—The Automotive 
Maintenance Machinery Company 
announces that its complete line of 
automotive maintenance tools will 
be on display at booths 526 and 527, 
at the M. E, A.-N. S. P. A. Show in 
Atlantic City, December 7-12. This 
line includes the Ammco dry and 
rigid cylinder grinders, No. 1 ‘and 
No. 2 piston pin hole grinders, brake 
cylinder grinders, the new connect- 
ing rod aligner, crank pin tools, 
shackle and spring bolt service tools, 
the round-o-meter, and the Ammco 
service truck derrick. 

With this line will also be dis- 
played the complete-tines of Ames 
gauges and Brubaker cutting tools 
for automotive service, inasmuch as 
the Automotive Maintenance Ma- 
chinery Company is sole distributor 
of these products in the automotive 
field. 


BUSSMANN TO EXHIBIT 
FUSES AT CONVENTION 


St. Louis, Nov. 20.—The Bussmann 
Manufacturing Company of St. 
Louis, maker of Buss fuses and 
Buss lights, will exhibit for the first 
time at the N. S. P. A.-M. E. A, 
show at Atlantic City, December 7 
to 12, a new radio fuse assortment, 

Copying a similar step taken by 
the Bussman company in the auto- 
mobile fuse field in 1926, when fuses 
were packed in a metal box on 
which educational fuse information 
was printed. 





FABRIC GROUP’S ANNUAL 
MEETING ON DECEMBER 17 
New York, Nov. 20.—The Fabric 
Auto Equipment Association, Inc.,, 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
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